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VI, — Ascent of the River Purus. By W. Chandless, Esq., m.a., 
Gold Medallist R.G.S. 

Bead, February 26, 1866. 

As the Purus is one of the least known of the great tributaries of 
the Amazon, perhaps no apology is necessary for my offering these 
notes (imperfect as they are), chiefly the results of a journey on it 
from June, 1864, to February, 1865. 

In modern times there have been four explorations of the Purus, 
ordered by the Brazilian Government. The first, many years 
ago, conducted by one Joao Cometa, reached only the mouth of 
the River Ituxy, about 700 miles * up ; and both this and the 
following expedition succeeded far more, by mismanagement and 
misconduct, in giving offence to the Indians than in accomplishing 
any useful purpose. The second, in 1852, conducted by one Serafim, 
a Pernambucano, went well supplied with provisions and men, 
including twelve soldiers, and ascended the river for about 1300 
miles, but, except the names and apparent size of a few of the tribu- 
taries, and the important fact of the absence of rapids, it brought 
back no information of value ; the report being filled principally 
with a string of Indian names of the different sandbanks — utterly 
useless — and no attempt having been made to determine distances, 
except by days' journeys. The third expedition, in 1860, was 
conducted by Manoel Urbano, a mulatto, a man of slight educa- 
tion, but great natural intelligence. As a proof of his acuteness 
1 may mention that he had found out for himself that rocks were 
deposited by water in a soft state, from observing fossil foot-prints 
in the rocks on the banks of the Amazon, at Manacapuru, where he 
lives. By great tact, firmness, and courage he has acquired an 
extraordinary influence among the Indians of the Purus, and is well 
acquainted with many tribes and their languages. I have said thus 
much about him, because a great deal of the information, especially 
about the Indians, which I have obtained has been gathered from 
him ; and absolutely all that is known of the tributaries of the Purus, 
excepting the first three, is known from his information. His ex- 
pedition was sent not to explore the Purus, but to discover a 
water-communication, rumoured, though on no real grounds, to 
exist between the Purus and the Madeira, above the rapids of the 
latter river, which it was thought might thus be avoided. Unfor- 
tunately the year was a singularly dry one, and all the rivers, in- 
cluding the Amazon, fell much below their usual low level : thus suc- 
cessively on each tributary Manoel Urbano was stopped by want of 

* Where miles are spoken of, English miles are to be understood. 
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water ; nevertheless he ascended the largest, the Aquiry, for twenty 
days, and the Purus itself for some 1600 miles. Though anything 
like an exact knowledge of the course of the river was naturally 
impossible where no compass was used, yet from the rising of the 
sun he had formed a much better estimate of the general course than 
I should have thought possible in so tortuous a river, and not a 
bad one of the distances in leagues. But from ignorance of the 
geography of the surrounding countries he misunderstood much of 
the information given him by the Indians ; so that in the official 
Report of his journey (drawn up by a person of education) the 
important fact that he was not far from the river Ucayali was 
omitted, while the extraordinary statement that the Indians had 
told him he was near the Bolivian town of Sarayacu — as he sup- 
posed, on the Purus — found place. 

In consequence of the interest excited by Manoel TJrbano's 
journey, the Brazilian Government, in 1862, sent a steamer up the 
Purus. Much was expected of this fourth expedition, but little was 
accomplished. Firewood had not been prepared for any great dis- 
tance, so the steamer was continually delayed, and also being slow, 
it ascended slowly. Finally, having spent about forty days in 
travelling little more than 800 miles, the expedition turned back 
ingloriously, having found nowhere less than 7 J (Brazilian) fathoms 
in the channel. Strange to say, no astronomical instruments, and 
consequently no astronomical observations were taken : in fact, I 
believe not a single astronomical observation had been taken on 
the Purus before I entered it. Among several gentlemen who 
voluntarily accompanied the expedition was Mr. Wallis, a German 
naturalist and very able draughtsman. Mr. Wallis, disappointed, 
as all on board were except the commander, at the premature ter- 
mination of the voyage, with great spirit started up the river in a 
canoe (when the steamer turned back), though utterly unprovided 
for such a journey. Unfortunately his canoe was small and leaky, 
and overloaded, and, a few nights after starting, it sunk in deep 
water, by which he lost his whole stock of provisions, besides other 
property. Subsequently, by great imprudence in drying gunpowder, 
he was most severely burnt, but still kept on till about ten miles 
above the river Pauynim. Mr. Wallis has, I believe, sent a narrative 
of his journey to Europe ; but to what country I am ignorant. His 
drawings of the fish of the Purus are admirable, and stand per- 
fectly the severe test of recognition by boatmen and Indians. 

Apart from any geographical interest, the Purus has in the last 
eight or ten years become much more known and important, owing 
to its richness in vegetable products, chiefly india-rubber, sarsa- 
parilla, and balsam of copaiva : also in nuts and cocoa (cacao). 
Sarsaparilla is most abundant from 700 to 1000 miles from the 
mouth ; copaiva on the various tributaries ; india-rubber from 200 
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miles up to as far as any one has gone in search of it, say 750 
miles : from 200 to 400 miles is the district where the greater 
number of india-rubber makers locate themselves. The dry season, 
June to November, is the time of work ; and at the beginning of 
this a large number of canoes go up river. In 1864 more than 
20,000?. worth of goods entered the Purus, including, however, 
in this provisions, chiefly mandioca-flour. During the last few 
years the population of this province has turned more and more 
to the extraction of natural products, and away from agriculture, 
as the following statistics (from the official Eeport of duties paid) 
will show : — 

Arrobas, of 32 lbs. Arrobas. Arrobas. 

1861.— Sarsaparilla 1793 .. Cacao 9,936 .. India-rubber 16,777 
1863-64* „ 3092 .. „ 14,100 .. „ 36,625 

Balsam of Copaiva is not given. 

1861.— Coffee .. 630 .. Tobacco 1187 
1863-64* „ .. 222 .. „ 778 

In the same period mandioca-flour has more than doubled in price 
(from 3$000 to 6$000— 6s. 9d. to 13*. 6rf.— per basket at least ; 
and it is now occasionally at 8$000 or 10$000 — 18*. to 22s. 6d.) 9 
and is largely imported from Para, this province (Amazonas) not 
being now self-supporting. 

The great difficulty of travellers in these parts has usually been 
the obtaining a crew. Fortunately I managed to hire some Boli- 
vian Indians, who had come down the Madeira and on to Manaos 
for work, as a good many now do, on account of the higher price 
of labour here. They are superior to the Brazilian Indians, as 
they do not desert : on the other hand, they are more obstinate 
and mutinous, and equally lazy, though in a different way. It is 
but right to mention that the authorities here, and especially the 
President of the province — despite the then recent differences with 
the British Government — showed the greatest desire to assist me 
in my journey, so far as lay in their power ; consequently I carried 
orders to the Directors of Indians on the Purus to furnish me with 
men, should I require them : as, however, my Bolivians stuck to 
me, I did not require them — a fortunate circumstance, since on 
the Purus, as a rule, the Indians care but little for the Directors, 
and the Directors as little for the Government, 

On June 12th, 1864, I entered the mouth of the Purus (there 
are three other channels, two leading to the Amazon above the mouth, 
and one below ; but from their small size they can hardly be called 
mouths) : the water here had ceased to rise ; but I found the first 

* The financial year of this province has been altered, and now begins on 
July 1st., as in the rest of Brazil, instead of coinciding with the civil year as in 
1861. Cocoa, it may be well to add, is nearly all wild; the plantation cocoa of 
the province of Amazonas being less than 200 arrobas. 
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sign of an ebb at 120 miles up on June 21st — about 600 miles from 
the mouth, the fall, as I ascertained, began in the last days of April. 
This great difference is doubtless caused in part by the bends of the 
river, and one or two narrows, which serve to hold up the water, 
and near the mouth sometimes by the height of the Amazon ; but 
probably depends more on the fact that when the Purus is full the 
first two large affluents, the Parana-pixuna and Tapaua, are com- 
pletely held back ; consequently their water accumulates till the 
Purus begins to fall — the lakes also serve as reservoirs. Near the 
mouth the flood of 1864 was less than that of 1863 by about 6 feet ; 
but above the island Uajaratuba by only 18 inches ; and above the 
Parana-pixuna the difference was insensible. 

The Purus flows through a valley of " varzea." * Here and 
there the " terra firme " touches on the river, generally termi- 
nating in cliffs (barreiras), sometimes of considerable height : the 
upper part of these always consists of red or yellowish-red unstra- 
tified clay, with varying beds of stratified sand, and clay below, 
the latter often of brilliant colours. These beds are frequently 
inclined, though never greatly so ; and in some cases the lower 
have been denuded before the upper were deposited. It seems 
probable that the red clay of the terra firme was formed from the 
denudation of granitic rocks surrounding the basin of the Purus, or 
rather of the Purus and the rivers to the west of it. In the little 
gutters formed by rain at the foot of the cliffs I have often found 
small rounded pieces of quartz. All information tends to show 
that the region from the Madeira to the Ucayali, which on the 
Purus to lat. 9° s. has but a slight elevation, formed, long after 
the land to the east was above water, a great basin or lake ; in 
the opinion of Dr. Coutinho, the government engineer here (who 
having travelled on the Tapajos, Madeira, Upper Amazon, and 
Japura, and on the Purus as far as the steamer went, is able to 
form a good idea of the whole district), a lake of fresh water : the 
abundance of fossil-wood and fragments of bone in parts of 
the Purus, would, I suppose, tend to confirm this view. The 
upper part (10 ft. to 20 ft.) of the varzea, as of the terra firme, is 
unstratified : the lower consists of beds of yellow or blueish-yellow 
clay, mixed more or less with earthy matter, and by no means of 
the compact nature of the clay of the terra firme. The land on 
the convex side of the river — and the Purus seldom runs straight 
— is almost invariably igapo ; but never that on the concave side : 
when the convexity changes sides, so does the igapo. This strikes 

* The terms "terra firme" (Portuguese) "varzea/' and "igapd" have been so 
frequently used by writers on the Amazon, that an explanation of them is scarcely 
necessary. The first is the land high above the river level ; the second, land occa- 
sionally flooded at high water, but never to any depth ; the third, land always in 
time of flood many feet under water. The vegetation of these three is naturally 
very different, as has been fully explained by various writers. 
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one entering the river in time of flood; but when the river is low the 
explanation is clear, as this igapo then extends out into a sand- 
bank, often reaching half or more across the river, and obviously 
has been formed by the river in quite recent times, which, as it 
eats away the varzea on the concave side, increases and raises the 
sandbank till it reaches a level suitable for vegetation: in fact, 
where the river is straight for any distance there is neither sand- 
bank nor igapo. The edge of the vegetation is bounded by the 
uirana,* a tree of the willow tribe, with imbaubas and large coarse 
grass behind. In some cases, owing to some obstacle on the con- 
cave side, the current has been turned across, and carried away 
the sandbank and even part of the igapo, leaving a cliff 10 ft. to 
20 ft. high, or more, all but the surface-soil consisting of sand like 
the sandbanks. Accordingly, the jauari-palm, that likes sand, 
grows abundantly on the igapo : on the other hand, the miriti is 
very scarce on the Purus, because the varzea is too high above 
the summer level of the water, and the igapo too sandy. The 
extent of the igapo shows the enormous change in the bed of the 
Purus within very recent times. The causes of this and the great 
tortuosity of the river are not far to seek. The soil of the varzea 
is soft and readily eaten away. Another cause, perhaps more effi- 
cient, is, that the surface-water percolates downwards till it reaches 
the clay beneath, and along this makes its way to the river, thus 
causing immense landslips, on a small scale, resembling those of 
the Isle of Wight. Thus the tortuosity is constantly increasing 
till the river breaks through an isthmus and cuts off a bend. One 
such cut-off, 140 miles up, was made only ten or twelve years ago 
(exact dates it is impossible to obtain) : anothert just above the .River 
Mamoria-mirim, about thirty years ago : Manoel Urbano recollects 
this latter with an isthmus 60 yards wide, as an excellent place to 
watch for game entering or leaving the peninsula. The Indians 
recollect or report from tradition others; and many more are 
obvious to the eye, where in very sharp bends the land on the 
inner side has the form of half a section of a bi-concave lens ; 
and opposite one can trace the curve of the old river-bed as along 
the dotted line, by the varzea ; between which now is igapo on the 
new river-bank, with two small mouths still remaining. The old bed 
rapidly fills up near the mouth (or cut-off) by the detritus brought 
in by the river ; but as there is no current to carry this far in, 

* Two trees, common on the banks of the Amazon, are called Uirana. The one 
is a true willow (Salix Humboldtiana, Willd.), the only species known in hot equa- 
torial plains ; the other is a small bushy tree, with leaves like our sallow, but it 
belongs to the fig tribe, and is a species of Madura. — [Note by R. Spruce, Esq., 

F.R.G.S.] 

t The rjyer has now retired about 400 yards frqm the point of the island 
cutoff, leavp^g V chanpel tl^at js bg&g silted up to gQWect the lake and 
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the rest remains as a lake ; and no doubt many of the lakes of 
the Purus, which are very numerous, were so formed; though 
others, being too large for this cause, may correspond with some 
natural depression of the ground. Another marked feature of the 
Purus is its comparatively slight variation in width, and the absence 
of islands : of these there are but seven in all ; four of some size, 
all in the first 200 miles, and three small ones. This description — 
I fear tediously long — will apply to the whole river, excepting 
that from 1200 miles or so up the terra firme approaches the river 
and narrows the varzea ; yet even far above it is never found at 
the same point on both sides of the river. 

On the lower part of the Purus, when full, it is somewhat hard 
to get a living ; but above (say 300 miles) food is more abundant : 
motuns of monkeys (coaitas and guaribas) in the wood are sel- 
dom wanting. When the river falls, wild geese return from their 
migration to breed here. In July gaivotes' eggs may be picked 
up by scores on the sandbanks : the gaivote is a gull ; its nest is 
merely a round hole in the sand, almost always where this has an 
upper coating of mud, and therefore does not drift with the wind, 
about four inches across and three deep ; the eggs, three or four in 
each nest, are of a dirty light-green or brown, with patches as of 
dried blood — when fresh they are very good eating, and much like 
puffins' eggs. In August the smaller turtle (tracaja) lays ; and in 
September the turtle : occasionally one finds fresh eggs even in the 
middle of October. It is to be remarked that the seasons on the 
Purus are considerably earlier than on the Amazon ; and this applies 
to fruits also : the assai is ripe in January on the Purus ; on the 
Amazon not till February or March ; on the latter the first week in 
November is the time for making oil of turtles' eggs, on the former 
at that time the young turtles are hatched. Along the edge of the 
sandbanks fish are Abundant, particularly of the kinds pirarara, suru- 
bim, and peixe-lenha (or firewood fish), all species ofPimelodus; 
also alligators and ray-fish ; so that between these and piranhas 
bathing is not very safe. It would be well if there were no 
worse plagues ; but in parts, between pium- flies all day and 
mosquitoes all night, rest is almost impossible, and one is driven 
to and fro as if between the gate of Hell and Acheron. These 
may seem trifles, but they seriously diminish the numbers of 
settlers : many have told me that but for piums they should stay 
the whole year up-river: as it is, there are but half-a-dozen 
settlers, and only one of these within the country of the piums, 
which, like the india-rubber trees, are not much found below 
the island of Uajaratuba. The piums at times cause very tire- 
some sores : I have seen persons completely lame from them ; and 
at one time myself had nearly twenty large festers on one arm. 
Bleeding is the most common, and undoubtedly an efficacious 
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remedy ; and the sap of the ocaiiba-tree * is an excellent salve for 
these or any other festering sores : though this is clear and red, 
people call it ocaiiba-milk ; for as the sap of the india-rubber tree 
is like milk, and this is to them the most important tree, they call 
the sap of all trees milk. The Purus now is a very healthy river ; 
but some eight years ago fever was so prevalent and severe one 
season, that the following year four or five men only ventured up 
the river. Ague is prevalent on all the black-water tributaries ; 
whether from drinking the water, or from other causes is a dis- 
puted point. On the upper Purus the men of the canoe that accom- 
panied me, fancying the water of the river brackish, took to drinking 
water from the small streams, and several were attacked with 
ague, which left them when they left off the black water ; and none 
of the men of my canoe, who all drank river-water, suffered : as, 
however, on the highest part of the Purus all of the other canoe, 
without exception, suffered severely from ague, while two of my 
Bolivians escaped, and two more had it but slightly, this result can 
hardly be deemed decisive. 

There is little of interest, and nothing of importance, in the per- 
sonal details of a journey up the Purus ; therefore I omit them. 
On July 7th I passed the River Parana-pixuna, the first affluent, 
the black water of which I met unmixed more than three miles 
below, and at a mile's distance occupying a considerable portion of 
the river. The same phenomenon occurs on a greater scale with 
the Rivers Negro and Amazon. Dr. Coutinho tells me he has seen 
the River Negro water below Serpa still unmixed. All the infor- 
mation I have received negatives the existence of a Mfer-commu- 
nication from the Parana-pixuna to the Madeira, below Cratto, as 
marked in many maps, and agrees in giving two or three days' 
journey by land. The Indians thus far, and there are but a few 
of them, are Muras, a tribe ill-famed here and wherever they are 
known (as on the Amazon and Madeira), being indolent, drunken, 
dishonest, and prone to acts of violence. There is no doubt that 
attacks on canoes on the Madeira have at times been made by the 
Muras, while Araras, and others, have got the credit. Above the 
River Jacare, a small affluent, though with a large mouth, begins 
the territory of the Pammarys. The Pammarys and Juberys are 
merely subdivisions of the old tribe of Puru-purus, which name 
is extinct. They speak the same language; are the same in 
habits and appearance ; and are alike afflicted with ^ an up- 
pleasing skin-disease : whether this be hereditary or not is doubt- 
ful—children of two or three years old are generally still clean. 
Some Indians of other tribes, and one white trader, have caught 



* Oca-uba, or TJcu-uba, is the general name for the Myristica, or nutmeg-tree, 
whose sap is reputed a "vulnerary. — [R. S.] 
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it ; but it is certainly not communicated by mere ordinary contact. 
The Pammarys are a very peaceable race: deaths by violence, 
and even severe wounds or blows, are almost unknown among 
them. They are a merry, good-humoured set, fond of and famed 
for singing : their songs have in general much of the wild effect 
of a bagpipe heard at a distance. Their agriculture is but 
slight : they plant bananas, aipim, and mandioca, but do not make 
mandioca-flour, though they are fond of it, and try to obtain it 
from traders. They are essentially a water-side tribe, good at 
fishing, and shooting (with arrow) fish or turtle, but very unskilled 
in shooting game, and generally in shooting upwards. Traders 
employing a whole village of them have frequently received from 
200 to 300 turtles from a single day's work. I have counted more 
than sixty canoes floating down river together in chase of turtle, 
each with a woman steering and an Indian standing like a statue 
in the bow of the canoe watching for turtle rising. The regular 
price for a turtle is one barbed iron arrow-head, or two unbarbed ; 
but when the river is in flood they ask more. In the dry season 
they live mostly on the sandbanks, making huts of palm-leaf 
mats when they stay long in one place ; but when moving, 
they content themselves with fixing in the ground boughs of 
the uirana tree, as a shade. In the time of flood they retire 
to the lakes, and make their mat-huts on rafts, moored in the 
middle to avoid the mosquitoes. A Pammary village has then 
rather a* striking appearance. So far as I have seen — and I have 
not seen the same in the case of any other tribe — each family 
always lives in a separate hut, and each hut stands on its own raft : 
the interior is arranged very neatly ; and generally there is at least 
one large green trunk, an article they are very ambitious of own- 
ing, even if they have nothing to put in it : this, however, is not 
often the case. They now work to a great extent, though lazily, 
at collecting india-rubber, and well understand the value of it, and 
of what they receive for it ; though like all Indians they will pay 
ridiculous prices for things they take a fancy to. Portuguese 
axes they now refuse, and ask for American. They trade with 
other tribes, selling chiefly worn-out knives, axes, &c. They 
are very imitative in their tastes. I knew an instance of two 
Pammarys being left in a canoe with a carboy half full of 
vinegar, and drinking an enormous amount of it, believing it 
was wine. No one now would leave them with spirits in reach, 
as, thanks to the traders, they have learnt to get drunk on every 
possible occasion. In general they buy and wear clothing ; but 
those who have bought none use the "tanga" only, and that a 
very small one ; the women a piece of cotton cloth fastened round 
the hips. The Pammarys belong exclusively to the Purus, and are 
not found even half-a-dozen miles up any affluent. 
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On the River Tapaua, as one of the very few persons acquainted 
with it informed me, are the Cipos, a small and friendly tribe, very 
industrious, and generally with a stock of mandioca-flour on hand : 
they are said to be good linguists. The Tapaua, at no great 
distance from its mouth, has a large affluent on the right, the 
Cuni-ua, which accompanies the Purus more or less. The main 
Tapaua cuts across the line of the River Coary and River Teffe, 
which are commonly represented as much longer than they are in 
fact, and rises near the River Jurua, to which, or to some tributary 
of which, Indians pass from the Tapaua. At 1 \ mile from its 
mouth the Tapaua approaches the Purus within 200 yards, and 
there is a second mouth here, a small channel, up which occasionally 
the Purus water runs. As, however, the water is never sufficient 
to affect the water of the Tapaua, I have not considered the island 
between the two mouths an island of the Purus. 

Towards the end of July I reached the River Mucuim, and, 
3 miles above, Canotama, Manoel Urbano's " feitoria," as the shed 
of any one who brings up one hundred pounds' worth or so of goods 
is pompously styled. Here I was delayed more than a fortnight 
waiting for one of his sons, who had accompanied him on his expe- 
pedition and afterwards accompanied me, but was now absent. It 
was necessary to have with me some one who could speak the 
language of the Hypurinas, the tribe next above, and very desirable 
to strengthen my party by the addition of a second canoe. Subse- 
quently, finding my stock of mandioca-flour too small, I had to 
return 150 miles down river to another "feitoria" to buy more. 
It was during this journey that I observed an occultation near the 
mouth of the River Tapaua. 

At Canotama, 3 feet above the high-water line, the barometer 
(mean of 16 days at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m.) stood higher than in 
Manaos at about 10 feet above the high level of the River Negro, 
at the homologous hours. Similarly Mr. Wallace * remarks that 
as far as his observations extended, the barometer stood higher at 
Manaos than at Para. The difference at the high-water line and 
the level at the beginning of September was 0*048 inch (with the 
air at 80°) ; but the fall in 1864 was considered a small one. The 
" friagem," or cold weather, does not come here as on the Upper 
Amazon t in one spell of a fortnight or more, but in^ several of two 
to five days at a time, during May to August inclusive. Thus we 
had it on July 25th and 26th, August 8th, 11th, and 23rd and 24th. 
It was always ushered in by very violent thunder-storms the night 
before, after which the wind shifted to s.s.w. 

In the district between the Purus and Madeira, especially on the 

* ' Travels on Amazon and River Negro.' This and other works referred to, 
are quoted from memory, as I have none of them at hand. 

f Cf. Bates' « Naturalist on the River Amazons/ chapter on Ega. 
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Rivers Mucuim, Mary, and Pacia, live the Catauixis, a fine hand- 
some tribe, free from the Puru-puru skin-disease, and remarkably 
clear-complexioned. Warlike if attacked, and prompt to guard 
their own, they are by disposition peaceable and industrious — fond 
of agriculture and even of manufacture. Their mandioca-flour is 
very superior to that of the Amazon, as they do not extract the 
tapioca or starch ; and their pottery, very neatly made and orna- 
mented with geometrical patterns, is much prized on the Purus : in 
this and incarajuaro, a red paint, formed by a decoction of the leaves 
of the plant so called, they trade also with other Indians. At this 
time they were suffering much from catarrh, which is very fatal to 
Indians ; * and there had been not a few deaths from this cause. 
Not having been up the tributaries, I have seen of the Catauixis 
those only who have come down to the Purus, and they come but 
seldom. At the mouth of the River Mary I saw one who, though 
living but half a day's journey (down-stream) from the Purus, had 
never seen the river before, and was evidently much puzzled at the 
sight of it, and at the piums. The Catauixis are said to be given to 
hospitality — a virtue very rare among Indians. 

In September, 1864, Manoel Urbano, sent by the Government, 
ascended the River Mucuim for about a fortnight, and thence 
passed in two days overland (the return journey took but one day) 
to the River Madeira, near the Salto Theotonia, the third rapid, 
I believe, the sound of which he tells me he heard at night by the 
Mucuim.t 

At last, on September 5th, I started up-river. At this time the 
river was low and travelling easy, as the sandbanks, often a mile 
and occasionally 3 miles \ long, serve as a towing-path ; and as the 
Purus is a succession of bends, and in nearly every bend a sand- 
bank surrounds the convex side, frequently in a day's journey of 
15 or 20 miles we had but 2 or 3 miles of rowing, viz., in crossing 
from the end of one sandbank to the beginning of another. The 
sandbanks in this part and above have usually an even edge and a 
pretty uniform depth round it : those below the Barreira de Cana- 
riha for the most part run out into projecting points and are cut 
into by deep gulfs, and therefore do not serve for towing. I do 
not know the cause of this difference. 

The Mary and Pacia are small rivers closed in by the Mucuim 
and a tributary of the Ituxy : the latter is a large river. It is by 
this that the Government hopes to find a communication with the 

* Cf. Bates' 'Naturalist on the River Amazons,' chapter on Ega. 

t The Brazilian official report of this journey is translated in the Appendix to 
the next Memoir, p. 126. 

X Serafim ('Travels of Cieza de Leon,' printed for the Hakluyt Society, p. 346) 
speaks of travelling along a sandbank or beach for 5 or 6 days. Apparently he 
lost his notes of the last 10 days of August. I have never spent as much as 
3 hours along any sandbank on the Purus, south of lat. 6° s. 
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Madeira above the rapids. In respect of ague the Ituxy has the 
worst name of all the affluents : the Pamanas, a tribe on it, are 
said to be always suffering, and consequently very indolent and 
unwilling to work, whatever price be offered. At this time the 
Ituxy was low, and its water clear and only a light-brown. This 
is the case in summer with most of the black-water rivers. Its 
temperature was exactly that of the Purus. 

Above the River Sepatynim and from this to the River Hyuacu, 
a distance along the river (omitting the bends) of nearly 300 miles, 
extends the tribe of Hypurinas, the most numerous, warlike, and 
formidable on the Purus. On the left side, at one or two days' 
journey from the river, are the Jamamadys, extending inland of 
the Hypurinas for their whole length ; but on the right not even 
the name of another tribe inland is known. Apart from all other 
distinctions, Indians in these regions may be divided into Indians 
of the land and Indians of the water. The Jamamadys are exclu- 
sively a land tribe, living on small streams only, and not using 
canoes. The Hypurinas are also a land tribe, but less exclusively 
so, and following up the tributaries of the Purus, intersect the 
Jamamadys. Those near the river-bank, as far as about half-way 
between the Pauynim and the Aquiry, are now peaceable, and 
work most years, more or less, in the extraction of sarsaparilla with 
Manoel Urbano (or his sons). Even these, however, always make 
their houses at least a couple of miles inland, and those living 
farther up have their villages seldom less than a half-day's 
journey from the water. Their houses are generally very long, 
and somewhat narrow and low: the side-walls and roof are 
one, the poles being fixed in the ground converging upwards 
from the opposite sides, and being then bent together, so as to 
meet lower and form a pointed arch for the cross-section of the 
house ; the thatch (of course) is of palm-leaves, and the ends are 
closed, leaving but small doorways, so that it is dark inside. In 
summer they frequently move nearer to the river-bant and make 
temporary sheds, just sufficient to throw the rain clear of the ham- 
mock, separately for each family. In these I have found them 
using charcoal for cooking, so as not to attract the pium-flies. They 
use bark canoes only, generally large enough to hold five or six 
persons, and the number of the canoes at the " ports " of the 
villages shows these to be large. The Hypurinas seem to delight 
in war, and to be constantly engaged in it (chiefly on those^ of 
their own tribe), with or without cause— frequently, indeed, sending 
a challenge. I have seen many among them with fresh arrow- 
wounds. Some few use the " taquara," or arrow headed with bam- 
boo, naturally poisonous ; but more the " curabi," an unfeathered 
arrow with a poisoned head, notched and half cut through so as to 
break off in the body. The poison is compounded of the sap of 
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the " assacii " and other ingredients : they try it first with the small 
arrows of the blow-tube on monkeys. Salt is said to be an antidote 
to this and all Indian poisons. I am told that the Miranhas on 
the River Japura carry each man his little bag of salt when they 
go to fight. Always expecting an attack, the Hypurina rarely 
lays aside his bow, and naturally distrusts a stranger. A few 
words in their own language, however, have a magic effect, and the 
danger is at the first approach only ; for if they do not then attack, 
they will not do so treacherously afterwards. This rule, however, 
does not hold good among themselves, and murders, as war, are 
common for the sake of a trifle. 

When the turtles come out on the sandbanks, the Hypurinas from 
the interior come too. On most sandbanks we found them (or traces 
of them), and always armed ; seldom, however, more than 15 or 20 
together, and they never offered to molest us. I like the Hypurinas, 
for they are well-mannered, and have a certain air of self-respect 
about them. They are also clean : one who worked for a few days in 
my canoe, having a shirt, directly he espied a bit of soap, asked me 
for it, and at once set to work with it ; whereas a Pammary will 
scarcely ever wash his clothes, except by compulsion. In general 
the Hypurinas wear nothing but the " tanga," and the women a 
piece of cloth, those from the inland villages merely a leaf; 
the women seem to be little better than slaves, and before 
strangers do not venture to say a word. Polygamy, in most 
tribes the privilege of the chiefs, is common, and indeed general, 
among the Hypurinas. Possibly their continual wars may make 
an actual disproportion in the sexes, though when one party is com- 
pletely victorious, neither woman nor child is spared. 

Manoel Urbano tells me that these and all Indians have a belief 
in a Supreme or Superior Being, whom some call u Carimade," 
others "Jurimate." When asked if they have seen him, they 
reply, with somewhat of awe, that it is not given to every one to see 
Jurimate ; and when seen, only a face is seen. One can well ima- 
gine how some Indian in the dimness and stillness of the forest 
fashions the image of a face, as Noma heard voices among the stones 
of Stennis. Indians, unless brought away as mere children, never 
lose their faith in Jurimate, however they may conform with the 
ceremonies of Catholicism: this they consider has nothing to do 
with them ; they belong to Jurimate. All tribes have some funeral 
ceremonies, and bury, or place by the grave, food, urucii, &c. 
The Pammarys also light a fire from time to time over the grave. 
They leave their dead buried. The Hypurinas, after a while, 
when the bones are clean, take them up, and have a festival and a 
funeral oration ; the orator taking up, e.g. the arm-bone, and saying, 
" With this arm he did," &c. — recounting the great deeds of the 
dead ; after this they guard the bones carefully. 

VOL. XXXVI. H 
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The Hypurinas paint themselves, chiefly in black, with the roast 
unripe fruit of the genipapa ; but the pattern seems to depend upon 
individual taste. They are fond of snuff, which they inhale through 
a hollow bone from the palm of the hand ; their snuff-boxes are 
made of snail-shells, the mouth of the shell being stopped with a 
piece of cockle-shell, and a small tube fixed in the top of the shell 
to pour out the snuff. " Ipadii " (coca) is still more indispensable, 
and they are seldom seen without a lump of it in their cheeks. 

From the little River Aicinam upwards the Purus in the dry 
season is not navigable for large craft, as, though free from rapids, 
it has at intervals shallows with rock — generally yellow or claret- 
coloured sandstone if " in situ," or else heaps of the debris of the 
sandstone. In some places I found a sort of false conglomerate 
(concretions of clay taking the place of pebbles) 1| to 2 ft. thick, 
overlying the clay, and overhanging considerably. In this, and 
occasionally, but rarely, in the sandstone, I have found small bits of 
petrified or semi-petrified wood ; and on the heaps of debris the 
amount of this is astonishing. On one bank below the River 
Hyuacii were many large masses ; one of about 2 J feet long, and 
apparently the entire thickness of the tree, originally about 18 
inches, with the coneentrieal rings very perfect, but now very 
elliptical, with axes 5 to 3. The mineralogical character differs 
considerably ; one piece was sufficiently silicious to strike a light. 
Fragments of fossil bone, usually much water- worn, are also 
common ; entire bones scarce, but occasionally to be found. Now 
and then both bones and wood have a slight encrustation of iron 
pyrites, sufficiently decomposed to taste of sulphate of iron. Pieces 
of wood, black and apparently in part carbonised, commonly have 
an efflorescence of nitre or some similar salt. A piece rubbed clean 
had in a week or ten days a new efflorescence. Though these 
bones and pieces of wood are often found where the adjoining 
bank is varzea, it is clear they are relics of the terra firme, first 
left bare when this was carried away, then buried under the varzea, 
and now again left bare. One piece of fossil wood I found at the 
bottom of a bed of sand (about 4 ft. thick, interstratified with clay 
at the base of a "barreira"), the lowest 2 inches of which were 
cemented by oxide of iron. This wood, however, was in a different 
condition from any other specimen, as it consisted to a great extent 
of oxide of iron. 

The Pauynim and Inauynim, both large affluents, are entirely 
unknown ; the former, the first river of white water, has a strong 
current at all times, both in high and low water. These rivers 
cannot, however, come from any very great distance, being shut in 
between the Purus and Jurua. The Aquiry is still more impor- 
tant, and of this I shall treat in the sequel. The jauari palm ex- 
tends on the Purus 15 or 20 miles only above the mouth of the 
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last-named. Perhaps the soil of the igapo contains too much earthy 
matter, as the Purus water is in flood-time far more muddy before 
being diluted by the Aquiry. Between this and the Hyuacii (and 
above) we found another palm, hitherto unknown, I believe.* The 
tree very nearly resembles the Cayauet (or Dem-dem), well-known 
on the Amazon, and, like that, from year to year increases its bulk 
and not its height. Each fruit, which is (roughly speaking) round, 
and about the size of a man's head, grows singly on the stem below 
the leaves, so close that sometimes it is not easy to cut the stalk. 
When the tree is very low I have found the fruit, on the tree, half 
buried in the ground. The fruit is hard and rough outside, and 
divided into numerous segments, each containing 2 or 3 seeds, 
the size of a small egg, very white and hard. When ripe it splits 
up. The Manetenerys eat the unripe seeds while pulpy, and the 
fleshy substance that encloses the seeds when ripe. They call the 
palm " Cayauaripa." This palm is not very abundant, and had 
escaped the notice of Manoel Urbano, who, however, found on 
the river Aquiry a similar species (differing only in the structure of 
the fruit). Mr. Wallis, who had heard of this, was very desirous 
of obtaining it. It may, therefore, be safely stated not to exist so 
low as the Pauynim. 

The higher one ascends the Purus the more bamboo abounds in 
the forest, and u frecheira " $ behind the sandbanks. This, very 
abundant on the Amazon, is scarce on the Lower Purus. It is of 
great use to the traveller, as in 1 minutes one can make a shed of 
it, sufficient to cook or sleep in. 

Between the Aquiry and Hyuacii is a bend of the river about 
3 miles round a peninsula, the isthmus being only 70 yards wide 
from bank to bank. Many more or less like this occur (and it is not 
to be wondered at that the dead reckoning occasionally anticipates 
the river, and makes a cut-off). Probably I should not have spe- 
cially observed this, but for my seeing some Hypurinas drag their 
canoes across. On a sandbank not far above we found nearly 300 
turtles rotting, having been turned by the Indians, and left in the 
sun, which soon kills them. On Oct. 18th I witnessed a some- 
what unusual phenomenon : at 4.45 p.m. small clouds near the sun 
were fringed with pink, with a second fringe of green inside that, a 
light-blue occupying the centre of the cloud. A few gusts of wind, 
very violent, but lasting barely J minute each, swept across from 

* Plainly a Phytelephas, or Vegetable-ivory Palm; and it is quite possible that 
both of the forms mentioned in this paragraph are identical with the two species 
of Phytelephas that abound on the Ucayali and Huallaga, where the smaller of 
the two is called Yarina and the larger Poloponto. The Vegetable-ivory Palm 
of Guayaquil, on the Pacific coast, is a third species, known by the local name of 
Cadi.—[R. S.] 

f Caiaue=Elais melanococca, Gaertn. — [R.S.] 

% So called, as the flower-stem serves for the shafts of arrows (frechas). 

H 2 
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S.w. ; otherwise I noticed nothing peculiar. No rain fell during 
the day ; the night was fine, but the sky misty. 

The Hyuacti, as already stated, is the upper limit of the Hypurinas. 
On it Manoel Urbano found the Canamary Indians agricultural 
and peaceful. They knew of iron by report, but then possessed 
none. They are on friendly terms with the Hypurinas, and inter- 
marriages between the borderers are common. At that time they 
had a village with its port on the Purus (on the right bank) ; but 
we found the path choked with brush ; so, clearly, they have 
moved. From the Hyuacti there is a considerable distance without 
Indians on or near the bank. It is said that on the left bank is a 
tribe called " Uainamarys," who were fired on by the second expe- 
dition, and in consequence retired inland. Some of my men said 
they heard, one night here, Indian music inland on the left. We 
found, however, very slight traces of Indians till we reached the 
sandbanks frequented by the Manetenerys from above, who make 
large huts of arrow-grass now in process of being washed away as 
the river was rising. 

A week's journey above the Hyuacii we reached the point from 
which an Indian path leads to the Jurua (at the commencement of 
which path are a good many huts), and the following day the place 
where in 1861 was the first maloca, and where there is still a large 
plantation of bananas. The Manetenerys have now retired about 
50 miles higher up the river, from fear of the Hypurinas as well as 
we could ascertain, but at times they come down here to get 
bananas and visit sandbanks still lower down. From this village 
Manoel Urbano, at the request of the chief, brought away a young 
Indian woman, who being, or being thought to be, good looking, 
had been the cause of quarrels and murders, her husband having 
been killed first, and then his kin avenging his death. From her 
we had picked up the little of the language we knew. She gave 
10 days' journey from the Purus to the Jurua, by the path just below, 
and having lived so near could hardly have been ignorant of the 
fact. Ten days, however, of Indian travel, with women and chil- 
dren, would not be more than 4 or 5 days for men alone. One of 
Manoel Urbano' s men started from the river-bank at 7 a.m., and 
early in the afternoon passed the first halting-place. We could 
not ascertain whether the path reaches the main Jurua\ or only a 
tributary. About half-way between this point and the River Araca, 
opposite the remains of another deserted village, I observed the 
eclipse of the sun of Oct. 30th. As the difference of longitude of 
this and the mouth of the Araca, by time observations on the 
return voyage depends only 1^ day on chronometer, the longitude 
of that mouth may be considered pretty nearly correct. On Nov. 
1st and 3rd we passed malocas still inhabited, but the people of 
which were all up-river. We carried off a few things we needed 
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- — bananas, tobacco, &c. — leaving payment in iron in their place. 
Exactly at the mouth of the Araca we met these Indians returning 
down-river. Unlike the Hypurinas, they did not seize their bows, 
but came eagerly to us with tobacco, balls of cotton, thread, &c., 
asking for knives, fishing-hooks, &c. Even one knowing of the 
existence of these Indians, and of their comparative civilisation, 
cannot but be struck, after travelling for many weeks among naked 
and suspicious savages, with the sight of Indians still farther in the 
interior, and cut off from their natural channel of communication 
with the outer world ; yet who wear clothes, and plant cotton and 
spin and weave it, both for their own use and for trade, and who 
show not the least fear but the greatest joy at the sight of strangers 
— unfortunately, it must be added, who meet the stranger with 
offers of children for sale, and with other offers such as travellers 
report to be made by the Polynesians. 

It is probable that the Manetenerys have for many years traded 
on the Jurua,* and perhaps direct with white men, to whom, how- 
ever, they may be known by a different name ; and the upper part 
of the tribe have, or have had, communication with the Ucayali. 
They always address one by the Portuguese " patricio " (country- 
man) ; they know, however, the Spanish words "muchacho" and 
"muchacha," and call a knife "cuchero" (cuchillo). Of the 
" lingoa geral " I heard but one word, " pina " (fishing-hook), and 
that but once. Though eager for all articles of iron, they have a 
fair supply of them, and know perfectly the different values of a Por- 
tuguese and an American axe ; they know also the value of their 
own cotton-cloth, and will not, as a rule, sell it except for iron — an 
axe, or knife, or pair of scissors, according to the size of the piece : 
very rarely for a looking-glass. This cotton-cloth is coarse, but 
well made, and excellent for hammocks, but unravels if cut dia- 
gonally as for clothes, unless protected by an extraordinary 
amount of hemming. It is very saleable among the india-rubber 
makers on the Lower Purus, at 1$000 per vara (= 43.3 inches). 
The Manetenerys would gladly trade down the Purus but for fear 
of the Hypurinas — and not without cause. In 1863, as we learnt 
from the Lower Hypurinas, two Manetenery canoes coming down 
loaded with cloth, were attacked, and the whole party killed by the 
Upper Hypurinas. The dress of the men is a long poncho, sewn 
at the sides, leaving only holes for the arms.t The women have 
two articles of dress, which may be described as sacks open at the 
bottom ; one of these serves as a petticoat, the other they wear 

* Perhaps these have caught the Puru-puru skin-disease, from which nearly 
one-third of the tribe, or rather of those we saw, suffer : the Hypurinas are entirely 
free irom it. 

t The chiefs wear in addition a hood or cowl, perhaps in imitation of mission- 
aries, whom they may have seen. 
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crumpled up, over one shoulder and under the other arm. The 
women seem to be on a perfect equality with the men. I have 
never seen them engaged in any but household work and loading 
the canoes ; and they frequently scold the men, and interfere in 
their trade. Indeed, they seem to understand the privileges of 
their sex, and boarded our canoes, and laid hold of what they fan- 
cied, fearlessly. The whole tribe are thieves, and we rarely 
stopped even an hour among them without losing something. 
Worse still, they are as importunate and tiresome as can be con- 
ceived, always begging for small things, such as fishing-hooks, or 
beads, or salt, which last they are very fond of. As they did not 
ask for spirit, I suppose they are not acquainted with it. The Ma- 
netenerys are essentially a water-side tribe, always on the move up 
or down river, though they have their fixed habitations. Their 
canoes are ubas of cedar-wood, very long, and admirably made, 
but heavy from a great thickness of wood being designedly left 
underneath to stand bumps on rocks, &c. I have no doubt it was 
one of these canoes Lieut. Herndon * reports to have been found 
on the Lower Purus, and which, from the excellence of the work- 
manship, could not have been made by Indians. Unfortunately, I 
cannot obtain his work here, and did not remember the name of 
his informant, so as to verify the fact They travel up-stream 
almost entirely with punt-poles (of " frecheira "), \ pushing along 
their canoes with great rapidity, even when the water is somewhat 
deep. One evening, my guide, in a light canoe with 7 paddles, 
had much work to keep ahead of an uba with 3 men punting ; and 
I, with 4 oars, was soon left far behind. When punting, the men 
generally take off their ponchos, and work naked. 

From the point where we first met them they turned back up-stream 
with us, and for more than three weeks we had in general three or 
four canoes accompanying us : what was their exact reason for this 
I do not know ; partly, perhaps, as a sort of escort or guard of 
honour ; partly, I fear, to steal. We had thus much opportunity 
for observing their habits, but not much for learning their language, 
except by picking up a word now and then : if asked the names 
of things, they would invariably, after telling a couple or so, put 
their fingers into their mouth to imitate a fishing-hook, and whine 
out, " Juiaynhi (fishing-hook), Patricio, juinayhi !" and whether 
one gave it or not, it was equally impossible to get another word 
from them on that occasion. They pronounce with remarkable 

* Mr. Markham (' Travels in Peru and India,' &c.) refers to this in a chapter on 
the " Sources of the Purus." 

t The punt-poles of the boatmen on the Huallaga are also of Frecheira, called 
there Carta brava: it is the Gynerium sacctiaroides of botanists. In the malos 
pasos, however, of that river, the Caua brava has to be substituted by poles made 
of the slender but exceedingly tough stems of Bocagea Espirtana (Spruce), a small 
tree of the Anonaceous or Sour-sop family. — [R. S.] 
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distinctness ; and the sounds seemed to me to have nothing of that 
indefiniteness common in languages of uncivilised tribes ; nor is 
the language the least guttural. Above, we found, as before, 
several houses without people, and the people either travelling 
or camped on some sandbank : in almost every case they turned 
up-stream with us, those who had come thus far remaining behind. 
Their houses (I should have said) are more ample, that is, wider 
and higher than those of the Hypurinas, and better made: they 
are always common to a good many families. 

On one occasion, on a sandbank, I asked a chief to send a lad 
with us as pilot ; but the chief understood that I wanted to buy a 
child, and going straight to a canoe dragged out one of ten years 
old, or so, crying bitterly, as did its mother, who clung to it. The 
chief, however, dragged them apart, and ordered one of his hench- 
men to hold the woman, and was evidently much disappointed on 
finding that his labour had been in vain. On November 9th we 
passed the little River Tarauaca, by which the upper part of the 
tribe pass to the Jurua, but with a journey of how many days we 
do not learn. All the tribe seem to know more or less about the 
Jurua, but a few only about the Ucayali. One of the older men, 
however, told us the number of days still up the Purus, to where 
they drag their canoes across, spending two days in this labour, and 
thence ten days down the Ucayali to Sarayacu : the two latter 
numbers he always stuck to ; but the first he varied according to 
fancy, sometimes increasing it after we had travelled farther up- 
stream. He spoke of a Padre Antonio, at Sarayacu, describing 
his tonsure, and imitated him saying mass, &c., repeating, or rather 
chanting (as distinctly as a European could), the words, " Espirito 
Santo." He knew of sarsaparilla, and told us there was none 
here, but that there was on the Lower Ucayali, and that " Padre 
Antonio " bought it : he also spoke of cattle, describing by signs 
their horns, &c. ; and mentioned the names of the owners (two or 

three) of cattle-farms, "Don ," &c. (I have forgotten the 

names.) He knew also the name Moyobamba. As a knowledge 
of our geographical position, especially in longitude, had enabled 
me long before to understand the true meaning of the muddled 
statement (before mentioned) brought back by Manoel Urbano, I 
was not astonished at this information. It is said in Manaos that 
this Padre Antonio is an Italian friar, who many years ago explored 
the Ucayali, and induced or forced a large part of the Indians to 
settle in villages ; but that some, to escape this, left the Ucayali 
and settled on rivers to the east. Whether this be true or not I 
cannot say ; but it accords well with what we saw and heard ; and 
though I do not believe the whole tribe of Manetenerys, which is a 
large one, migrated ^ here so late, yet it is very possible that this 
old man and others did so and amalgamated with this tribe. We con- 
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tinually gave him small things, fishing-hooks, arrow-heads, &c, and 
promised him a whole assortment of things if he would show us 
the portage ; but I soon observed that he was suspicious, and afraid 
that we should take him down to Sarayacu by force ; therefore I 
expected — as unfortunately proved to be the case- — that he would 
stop short or mislead us. Manoel Urbano related that a very old 
Indian, whom we did not see, continually pointed to the east, say- 
ing, " Bern " — in fact, bored him with the name Bern — which he 
did not understand. I frequently questioned, but met with no one 
who seemed to have the least knowledge even of the name ; and as 
it seems impossible that the Bern, or any branch it, should be near 
(from the latitude here, 9° to 9° 30' s., and that of the mouths of the 
Araca, Hyuacu, and Aquiry, and their probable course and length), 
I can only suppose that this old Indian had once travelled far to 
the east. 

Though the plantains we bought of the Indians were an assis- 
tance to us, yet as we could obtain from them no animal food, 
except now and then a tortoise, we fared very badly in this respect, 
the river being now too high for fishing, and all animals shy and 
even scarce near the river-bank, as generally is the case where 
Indians move about much ; so that my crews fell off very much in 
strength, and our progress became slower. Once here, we got a 
good meal, in a curious way : coasting round a sharp turn we came 
suddenly on an alligator that had just laid hold of a large fish 
(tambaki), which it dropped in fright, and which we picked up, 
badly wounded, and floundering on the top of the water. My 
Bolivians were very patient ; but the Pammary Indians, who formed 
my guide's crew, accustomed at home to fare on turtle every day, 
became very discontented. This induced him to buy an Indian 
uba at the last Manetenery maloca, near the Eiver Curynahan, 
and send down his canoe with three Pammarys : my servant also, 
an Italian, who had come with me from Para, refused to go further, 
and left me.* On November 16th we started up-stream, they 
down : we have neither seen nor heard of them since. On our 
return the friendly Hypurinas, below the Eiver Pauynim, showed 
us a plank of the canoe that they had picked up floating past. As 
if the canoe had upset, some of the Pammarys (who are almost 
amphibious) must have escaped, and it would have been no serious 
difficulty for even one of them to make a raft of fallen boughs, &c, 
and go down-stream, living on fruits, &c, I have little doubt that 
they were all killed by the Indians.t A subject of regret was 



* One of Manoel Urbano's companions in 1861 turned back from nearly the 
same point, with two Pammarys only, and passed safely down— touching at no 
Indian village. m . . 

t By Hypurinas near the mouth of the river Aquiry, as I have since ascertained. 
— November, 1866. 
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the loss of my little collection of fossil-wood and bones, and other 
specimens. 

We had now nearly a week's journey without malocas : some of 
the Manetenerys, however, including the old man, kept on with us. 
Little by little the Purus showed signs of diminution in size ; yet 
often when we had sworn a solemn oath that he was dead, he got 
up again and sorely surprised us all. Though the river was on the 
whole rising, the diminution was more in depth than in width ; for 
this was rarely as small as 100 yards, and often 200 to 300 yards. 
Below, when the river once fairly begins rising — there are often 
two or three false rises — it does not stop whatever be the weather : 
here, however, the flood soon followed the rain, and soon the fall 
began : in three floods, after a night's heavy rain, I found the tem- 
perature of the water exactly the same, 7 7°. 7 Fahr. 

On November 21st we reached the little River Rixala, Manoel 
Urbano's farthest point, and beyond entered wholly unexplored 
waters. Just below this is a very high barreira, 200 feet at least, 
commanding a clear view over the woodland from south to west. 
From the top of this we all fancied that we saw mountains — where 
they should be. Possibly we did : but there was too much cloud 
along the horizon to feel sure. 

The next day we reached the first maloca of Canamary Indians. 
From the Manetenerys, who preceded us, they had already heard 
of our approach, and, crowned with feathers, came down to greet 
us and to buy of us. Among those who came, but uncrowned and 
apparently only to look on, was an albino, with sandy red hair, 
who seemed half idiot : they said he was a native. The Cana- 
marys cannot be called a fine tribe, for they are not handsome : 
however, " handsome is that handsome does," and this praise they 
merit. Civilised essentially as much as the Manetenerys, though 
perhaps less enterprising, they are not, like them, ill-mannered, nor 
demoralised, nor thieves. Their clothes are the same, though not 
so well woven ; nor are their canoes so well made, as the only iron 
they have is the worn-out stock sold them by the Manetenerys, for 
they do not themselves trade by way of the Jurua. Properly 
speaking, they do not belong to the Purus, but to the Curumaha\ a 
large tributary a little above, on which is the force of the nation. 
Their language is different from that of the Manetenerys, and de- 
cidedly guttural : it has also a good many subtle sounds, e. g. like 
the French " eu." The two tribes, however, understand each other 
sufficiently. While among Canamarys we lost not one single thing, 
though being naturally curious, they take up and examine everything 
they see ; but they invariably return each thing to its place or its 
owner, unlike the Manetenerys, who never, till compelled, do so, 
being in hopes of slipping something under their long garments in 
some lucky moment. Naturally in all bargains we screwed the 
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Manetenerys down to the lowest price, and paid the Canamarys 
liberally. I could not learn whether these Canamarys have any 
relationship by origin with the Canamarys of the River Hyuacu ; 
as the latter are hostile to the Manetenerys, and do not wear clothes, 
it may be doubted. These had heard of, but not heard, firearms ; 
so at their request, which they did not repeat, we fired a salute. 

The chief of this first maloca said he would accompany us, and 
caught us up while we were at dinner on a sandbank : he waited 
for us to finish before he came up, and then asked for the remains 
of our meal, which he gave to the women of his canoe. From him 
we learnt that they call the Puriis " Pacaya," and he marked with 
a stick on the sand the Puriis, with the Curumahd entering on the 
left. He also told us that by an igarape on the right side, a little 
below the Curumaha, one could pass, partly overland, to. the River 
" Caspaha," a river of some size, which we suppose to be the 
Araca, or a branch of it : on this he said there were many Mane- 
tenerys (or, as he termed them, Manichenerys). On Nov. 24th we 
reached the Curumaha, a very large affluent, but sufficiently infe- 
rior, especially in depth, to leave no doubt as to which was the 
main river, even apart from the information of the Indians. It 
must come from some distance, as the chief told us there were 
eight Canamary villages on it, the first of them three days up 
(and though sometimes there are two or three close together, yet 
in as many as eight there would be some intervals) ; above them 
another tribe, the Cujigenerys, who also use clothes and are not 
hostile ; beyond them, but as we understood inland to the west, the 
Espinos, naked and savage. On paper every probability would 
seem to point to this as the river by which the Manetenerys pass 
to the Ucayali : they told us, however, that the way was still up 
the Puriis. This I should readily set down as a lie, but for the 
total ignorance of the Canamarys respecting the Ucayali, which 
could hardly be were the Curumaha the route : they may, however, 
know the Ucayali by some other name. 

At the mouth of the Curumaha, on the Purus, is a Canamary 
village. The chief was a merry fellow : he came wading into the 
water alongside of our canoes, and looked at and into everything. 
Nothing surprised him so much as the rudder of my canoe, which 
he worked from side to side for several minutes, uttering numerous 
exclamations of surprise. When I gave him a large fishing-hook 
in return for some bananas, he jumped almost out of the water with 
pleasure, and the gift of a new axe, in change for the wretched one 
they had — a mere stump — caused a universal joy in the maloca : 
even an old woman, who was crushing corn, left oft*, as if the day 
of such good fortune were a holiday. The first Canamary chief and 
some Manetenerys still accompanied us up-river : the former, how- 
ever, did not seem to know much about this part. One of the 
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latter, with a stick, marked the river with five affluents — Yapaha, 
Curinaha, Ahapiha, Ipietaha, Cupenhipihapaha. Unfortunately the 
first of these, the Yapaha, hardly more than an igarape, the only 
one we passed in their company, proved to be on the right instead 
of on the left, as they had marked it. This is about the upper 
limit of our old friend the uirana, which had been, since the Curu- 
maha, diminishing in abundance, and size, and vigour. From the 
Curumaha up the current is very strong, which is not to be won- 
dered at, as the difference of height in 144 miles is 340 feet = 
2 36 per mile. On November 30th we reached a large maloca, as 
well as we could make out, of Indians, different from those we had 
yet seen, though alike in dress, &c. They call themselves Catianas ; 
but this seems to be merely a corruption of " Castillano." They 
are certainly not Canamarys, and evidently do not think it a com- 
pliment to be considered such ; nor do they seem to be Mane- 
tenerys, though as ill-bred and importunate, and given to thieving, 
as their height is decidedly less and their features differ. They 
use crowns of feathers, but very different from those of the Cana- 
marys : the Manetenerys use none at all. The Canamary chief 
told us they were not natives of the Purus, but had come from a 
river to the west. He took leave of us here. The Manetenerys 
said they should stay here the rest of the day and catch us up on 
the next ; but this was merely to deceive us, as we saw no more of 
them till our return here. We stayed a few hours, buying, as 
usual, some cloth and balls of cotton, as well as bananas, green 
corn, and papaws, of which two latter they had a good stock. Like 
all the Indians so far, they had a few fowls, but would not sell any. 
These Indians had strings of india-rubber, to serve as torches at 
night ; so the tree is certainly found thus far, but probably not in 
abundance, as we did not see any in the wood. 

From this point upwards, for many days, we saw no trace of 
Indians. The wood grew thicker and thicker with thorny bamboo, 
till almost impenetrable. This perhaps may account for their 
absence near the river-bank. The abundance and tameness of 
game, so scarce below, is a sufficient proof that Indians seldom 
come here. We passed several small rivers, which I left nameless, 
as misapplying the names, given us by the Indians, could only lead 
to subsequent confusion. To a larger one, about half the size of 
the Purus, I gave the name of Manoel Urbano (for want of a 
better), and to another smaller one that of Kiver de Patos, as we 
happened to shoot a couple of black ducks just inside the mouth. 
A few miles above this the river divides (in lat. 10° 45' s.) into 
two forks, nearly equal, and neither of which seems even half the 
size of the river below the junction. Up to this point the Purus is 
still a good-sized river, at least in width, but in parts so shallow 
that we often had work to find a channel ; and this was in December. 
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We had, however, no constant rain. From about lat. 9° 45' till the 
farthest south we reached — nearly 11° — we had an almost con- 
tinual and generally strong north-west wind, with bright weather, 
barring a few light showers and some heavy storms, which latter 
always came from s.e. or e.s.e., bringing up the wind with them : 
these caused short furious floods, lasting, as already mentioned, but 
a short time. A few miles below this and on both forks above (but 
chiefly on the right fork) we found occasionally bananas, generally 
" Sao Thome," growing apparently wild on the river-bank. How a 
plant, that does not reproduce itself by seed, should thus spring up, 
is difficult to understand ; but it is not less so to suppose that 
Indians had planted them thus — one here, another there — rarely 
two plants and never more together, and often with a mile or two, 
or even several miles, from plant to plant. On the right fork we 
did, indeed, once find that Indians had come by land and carried 
away the bunch of fruit (and this was the only trace of Indians 
we saw on that fork) ; but it seems more probable that this was a 
mere chance visit, as in many places we found the fruit rotting or 
fallen. 

From December 11th to 23rd we travelled up the right or south 
fork of the river. This had at first a width of 80 or 90 yards, and, 
while low, no great current ; but we were much delayed by long 
shallows over sand and occasional ledges of rock. The rock is of 
two kinds — a greyish-brown sandstone, which served excellently as 
a whetstone, and a sort of false conglomerate, like that already 
mentioned, which probably contains fossil-wood and bones: one 
large bone, apparently a thigh-bone, in perfect preservation, I 
found embedded. Unfortunately the rock was hard as that of the 
port of Ellangowan (of which a workman at night could carry away 
in his bonnet all that he had broke in the day), and after working 
five hours, most of the time in a heavy rain, I was driven off by 
the rise of the river. This flood may serve as an example of the 
rapidity of the floods here. The rain began at 8-30 a.m. with us 
and travelled up-river ; at 2 p.m. the river began to rise, and in 
half an hour was rising at the rate of 3 feet per hour, as I found 
by marks : towards evening the current was so strong that we could 
not stem it, and stopped. At daylight the water was just on the 
turn ; at noon it had fallen 9 to 10 feet, and in the later afternoon 
the whole rise, of 12 feet at least, had passed, and we were again 
dragging the canoe over shallows. The sandstone I found but 
once overlying the conglomerate. 

Tapirs are extremely numerous on this river: they seemed 
rather astonished than alarmed at the sight of us, and, unless we 
made straight for them, seldom ran off. One or two standing 
in the shade of the " frecheira " in the heat of the day would not 
stir for our shouting to them : often when hearing them in the 
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wood some of my Indians would imitate their shrill cry, to which 
the tapir would answer, and so with calls and counter-calls come 
down to the water's edge. It served to beguile the weariness of 
the way ; but we shot only what we needed. Capivaras are still 
more numerous and tame; and monkeys, even the light-leaping 
" coaita," seemed hardly to fear us. On the fourth day, not at 
all to our surprise, we came to a rapid, and from this on had a 
succession of them, with calm water between. On both forks of 
the Purus (and to some distance below), more or less in all parts, 
but especially on rocky ground beside rapids, grows the Calliandra 
trinervia, that from its abundance is as characteristic here as the 
uirana below. Its peculiarity consists in throwing out its branches 
horizontally, like a cedar of Lebanon.* In rapids these are a 
great hindrance, and sometimes we had to cut them away when the 
stream in the middle was too strong and deep for the men to wade 
there. In all we passed fourteen rapids (caxoeiras), not including 
strong currents (baixios), sometimes very troublesome from the 
smoothness of the rock at the bottom (a bed of the sandstone), 
which gave no hold to punt-poles. The rapids are not dangerous, 
but cause much delay, partly from the difficulty of carrying the 
cargo overland, owing to the height of the ground on each side. 
From the largest rapid, in about 10° 57' s. — 10° 53' was the farthest 
south observed — the river makes northing again. Though this fork 
receives no affluent, except igarapes, yet these are so numerous, that 
in 60 miles from the mouth it had diminished to one-third of its 
first size ; then it divides into two small streams, nearly equal. We 
ascended the larger, 15 to 18 yards wide, for a few miles, passing 
in one place beneath the trunk of a fallen tree, and this not a 
monster, but one 2 feet thick or so, that spanned it from bank to 
bank. Had this been the river, and not merely one fork of it, I 
should have pushed on till the last ; but wishing to explore the other 
also, and seeing that we could not hope (owing to shallows, and in 
flood travelling is impossible) to make more than 3 or 4 miles a 
day by water, which would not be 2 as the crow flies, I thought it 
a waste of time to go farther. We tried to cut our way through 
the wood to reach, at least, some height from which to take a last 
fair look south-west ; but owing to the thickness of the bamboos, 
the thorns of which are a great obstacle to men unshod, we had to 
return without success. 

Thus far my little party had been singularly fortunate as regards 

* The trees which obstruct the navigation of the Huallaga and Pastara by- 
throwing out wide their horizontal branches are Mimoseso, of the genera Inga and 
Calliandra. On the cataracts of the Huallaga it is chiefly the beautiful Calliandra 
trinervia, Benth.— the Sedasisa, or Silk-flower, of the Peruvians, so called from 
the bundles of long crimson stamens hanging out of the flowers like skeins of 
silk. [R. S.] 
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health ; but now, man after man dropped with ague, and worse still, 
my guide with a very bad fever, so that on reaching the mouth of this 
branch on Christmas night 1 found not half my men fit for work, and 
had no option but to stop here some days. I made the most of my 
time by obtaining good latitude observations north and south, and 
observing the barometer a.m. and p.m. As it was the time of new 
moon, lunar distances were impossible. Guarana, about a tea- 
spoonful of the grated powder in a cup of hot water, proved an 
excellent remedy for the severe headache accompanying ague, and 
generally removed it in ten minutes (in fact, in all cases I have 
given guarana for headache it has been effectual). With this and 
quinine some of the men improved, so that on December 30th I 
ordered a start up the left or north fork. 

On the whole, this seemed to me the larger branch of the two ; 
certainly wider for the first 20 or 25 miles (but as a rule shallower). 
Moreover, it has an affluent that may be called a river, which the 
other has not, and to the farthest point I reached has more or less 
of varzea. Turtles exist, though probably not in abundance, 
within this river, as on the second day we shot one (with arrow) ; 
tracajas both on this and the other fork. Inland of a small sand- 
bank we found some very small huts, made of sticks, &c, broken 
or cut with stone, no doubt by Indians who had come here when 
the tracajas were laying. Nothing noticeable remained but a stone 
that had been used as a whetstone, and a large piece of petrified 
wood, that rang well when struck, balanced across another stone. 
On the third day we were again among rapids ; and on the fourth 
day I found it impossible to keep on with two canoes, as wading had 
brought back the ague, and the sight of the sick men made the 
few that were well fainthearted and mutinous. As a last effort, 
accordingly, I left my canoe and the invalids with orders to go 
down to the mouth of this branch, and wait for me there, and 
started up in the uba with no more load than mandioca-flour for 8 
or 10 days, and my arms and instruments, and as crew two Boli- 
vians and two Pammarys ; one of the latter, however, was agueish, 
and the other generally out of health, and little better than skin 
and bone. The next day we saw on the left bank some bananas, 
evidently planted, on ground high above the river. Two of my 
men went on shore to get some, and after a good while came back 
saying they had found and followed a path which led them to an 
Indian hut, inhabited, as a monkey was tied up there. I then 
went, and found a very large plantation of bananas and corn, and 
beyond the hut with two or three young girls and some younger 
children. I spoke from a distance, and they allowed me to come 
pretty close, but then retreated screaming. Just then, however, a 
woman came in from the plantation, and though scared not a little 
at first, gradually took heart to come near, and began to talk with 
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great quickness, as well as I could make out from her mien, telling us 
there were men close by, as if to frighten us off. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that Indians ignorant of firearms look upon 
any one without a bow as unarmed ; probably the children had 
seen the Pammary who first went up with his bow, and therefore 
hid themselves from him but not from me. I gave the woman 
some fishing-hooks, the only thing I had with me to give, and 
signified that if she would come down to the river with some of the 
parched corn-flour (much like the " farinha de milho " of Central 
Brazil), of which I saw a great jar, 1 would give her more things. 
Then I went off to the canoe ; but as, after waiting an hour, we 
saw no one appear, we started again on our journey. On our 
return, in a few days, we found some of the people had been waiting 
for us at the port, by the ashes of a fire made since we had passed. 
I went up again with one of my men. We found the same woman, 
alone ; this time she showed no fear, but began by giving me a 
good scolding for having made them go down to the river for 
nothing. This done, she gave us a sort of low bench to sit down 
on, and brought us bowls of corn-flour porridge, and then ran off 
to call her husband. Meanwhile, I examined the place. This and 
two other houses, evidently lately but not now inhabited, were 
sheds of about 15 ft. by 10 ft., with sloping roofs to about 5 feet 
from the ground, but open at the ends. Besides the corn-flour, I 
saw a good stock of corn in store, a stone axe, some arrows, several 
jars and pipkins, but no calabashes, and some cotton drying in the 
sun ; the coaita and a tame motun, but no fowls ; dogs, of course. 
In a few minutes the woman returned, and in a few more her hus- 
band came running in, with bow and arrows in his left hand. When 
about twenty-five yards off from us, he took two arrows in his right 
hand — not an agreeable movement to watch — and coming straight 
up to me, gave me them, and then two to my man. The arrows 
were " taquaras," quite new, and painted (on the broad point) in 
pattern, and ornamented with coloured thread round the shaft — 
like the handle of a cricket-bat. The Indian was unpainted, and 
stark naked, but for his head-gear, which may be conceived as a 
fig-drum without top or bottom, adorned with three rows of fringe 
in front, of the fibre of some bark dyed red, and much longer 
hangings at the side of the face, not unlike the head-dress of Jewish 
high-priests — in pictures. The woman had a bit of coarse badly- 
made cotton stuff, asa" tanga," and many strings of black seeds 
round her waist, but not round her neck. She was partly black- 
ened, much as if with gen i papa-fruit (but I did not see the tree 
here) ; the man was unpainted. A boy, however, was painted 
from head to foot, before and behind, in a diamond pattern 
of red lines. The man seemed very pleased at seeing us, pro- 
bably not from what I had given on my first visit (which was 
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of no value), but from our having then found the place defence- 
less and touched nothing' : it was a novelty that any one should 
come not to harm. He did not seem to have the least idea of 
trading. I asked him for his head-dress, and he gave it me at 
once, and asked for my cap, but on my explaining that I could not 
spare it, seemed content. We talked for some time — not to much 
purpose ; though guessing the general drift of what they said, I 
understood but one word, that of " fire," which was the same as in 
Canamary and Manetenery ; and I could not make them under- 
stand what I wanted to know. The name of their tribe I tried in 
vain to learn ; nor did they seem to recognise the names Mane- 
tenery, Canamary, and Catiana at all. All inquiries as to the 
course of the river and the neighbourhood of any other river were 
equally fruitless. They are clearly Indians of the wood, and on 
the river-bank merely by accident. The path to the port was so 
little trodden that I doubt if they go there except for water when 
their small stream dries. From a point of high ground in their 
plantation (150 ft. or so above the river) I had a clear view all 
round, except from s.s.w. to w.s.w., where I most desired it ; but 
on both occasions the clouds were very low, and stopped all distant 
view. As far as I could see there was nothing but undulating 
woodland. The whole family — there seemed to be but one here 
now — accompanied me down to the river, a third of a mile off; the 
man showed a little distrust, and would not walk in front ; I had 
therefore to trust to his good faith (more than is prudent, as a 
rule), and let him go behind both of us. I gave them a number of 
fishing-hooks and arrow-heads, all, in fact, I had, a knife, and my 
American axe. Half of these things would have filled a Canamary 
maloca with delight, for the Canamarys have had just a taste of 
them, and covet steel implements above all things ; but this Indian, 
being utterly unacquainted with iron, was not aware that he had 
gained when I gave him my axe for his, and showed merely plea- 
sure, as at an act of friendliness — much about the same as when I 
gave him a bit of tapir-meat. By signs he asked us the use of the 
fishing-hooks, and, on seeing our line, how the hook was fastened 
on and baited. I have spoken of these Indians at some length, as 
from their industry, simplicity, friendliness, good manners, and utter 
ignorance of the existence of a world other than their own little 
world, they interested me much. I left them with regret at not 
having more to give them, but with the satisfaction of confidence 
that they will neither attack nor fly from the next traveller who 
comes among them. From the fact that these Indians were en- 
tirely unacquainted with iron, and much astonished at the sight of 
my canoe, I feel pretty sure that it is not by this river that the 
Manetenerys pass to the Ucayali ; and if the Curumaha be not 
the river, can only conjecture that it may be one of the small 
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affluents on the left of the Purus, about half-way between the Ca- 
tiana maloca and where the Purfis divides, which may approach 
some affluent of the Ucayali. 

Half a mile above these Indians is an affluent, about 25 yards 
wide, which I have marked as River Mai-i-nauas, as that may 
possibly be the name of this tribe. On my return to the Catiana 
maloca below, I showed the head-dress and arrows to the Indians 
there ; they did not seem to recognise them, but after a while said 
" Mai-i-nauas," — rather, however, as I thought, asking me than 
themselves affirming. I do not, therefore, feel sure of the name. 

Of my journey above, there is but little left to tell. The same 
night we had a furious storm of thunder and rain, the latter lasting 
9 hours. Travelling was impossible the next day (Jan. 4th) 
owing to the violent flood. On the 5th I travelled, and at night 
reached a large rapid. Owing to showers during the day the river 
rose again a few feet. At daylight the rapid was very strong, and 
twice carried us down : by luck, we escaped an upset. In the 
afternoon we tried again, but ineffectually — thus wasting the 6th. 
On the 7th we passed, but the canoe nearly filled, and everything 
but my chronometer and cartridges got drenched. We travelled 
on till 4 P.M., when I reached a small fall, the limit of my journey. 
There was no way of passing it by water, as this being deep below 
we could not lift the bow of the canoe ; and the ground on each 
side being high, it was impossible, with my 4 men, only 2 of them 
fit for anything, to drag the canoe overland. To pass rapids a 
double crew is essential. Had both canoes been here we might 
have passed. Reluctantly, therefore, I turned back, having 
ascended this fork one-third less than the other. The river here 
had an average width of 40 yards (at the outside), not varying much 
in ordinary parts. In narrows between high ground I have had 
hold of calliandra-boughs from both banks at the same moment ; 
while sometimes immediately below these the river widened to 100 
or even 120 yards. These, however, were pools scoured by the 
eddy from the narrow, widest at the top, and in 200 yards or so 
closing in to the usual width. 

On Jan. 9th we rejoined the rest of our party at the mouth of 
this branch, and on the 10th started down, and on Feb. 3rd, 
having, below the river Aquiry, travelled day and night (i. e. 
floated at night), reached the mouth of the Mucuim without acci- 
dent. During the journey down I took frequent but not continuous 
soundings, except over shallows that I knew of. The current was 
now very strong, 3 to 4 miles per hour in the channel on an average. 

It remains only to make some general observations on the geo- 
graphy of the Upper Purus. From the small size of both branches, 
at the farthest points I reached, and their rapid diminution, it is 
pretty clear that they cannot come from any very great distance ; 

vol. xxxvi. I 
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in my opinion little, if at all, to S. of 11° lat. : certainly not from 
the Cordillera. No one who has seen rivers issuing from or near 
the Andes could imagine this. It may be added, in confirmation, 
that if they did, they could hardly fail to bring down some pebbles 
of granite or other igneous rock, or clay-slate. I searched for such, 
however, diligently, but found no stories but the water-worn frag- 
ments of the rocks " in situ." If, therefore, the river I followed 
be, as it has hitherto been considered, the true Purus, then the 
Madre de Dios is certainly not the source of the Purus. Three 
large rivers enter the Upper Purus on the right, the Aquiry, 
Hyuacxi, and Araca. One of these may possibly be the main river. 
Manoel Urbano travelled 10 days up the Araca, 6 up the Hyuacii, 
and 20 up the Aquiry, and was in each case stopped by want of 
water. He reports all three rivers as inferior in size to the Purus ; 
the first two decidedly so, the Aquiry but slightly, and with a 
stronger current. The mouths of rivers are a very vague indica- 
tion of their true size ; and from the tortuousness of the Purus, 
and its change of direction below undoubted affluents (e. g. the 
Parana-pixuna, Tapaua, Pauynim, and even the little Tarauaca), 
the course affords no test. The Araca I forgot (through haste to 
obtain an astronomical observation) to sound in. It is narrower 
than the Purus, and does not sensibly increase the width of the 
latter, but increases the depth by nearly one half. The Hyuacii is 
narrower, but somewhat deeper than the Purus. It scarcely alters 
the depth below, but increases the width considerably. The Aquiry 
increases the Purus considerably, both in size and depth ; it is 
about the same width as the Purus at the point of junction, but 
somewhat shallower. When I passed on my return it was issuing 
with a far stronger stream and larger body of water than the 
Purus, its water much cleaner and cooler, occupying about two-thirds 
of the channel below. In modification of this it must be mentioned 
that the Aquiry seemed to be in full flood ; whereas the Upper 
Purus had at least 4 ft. to rise up to the last year's high-water 
mark; and the river below the junction 18 inches. In the last 3 
or 4 miles above the Aquiry the width of the Purus diminishes, 
and its depth increases. Its current now decreased ; but this pro- 
bably was from being held up by the Aquiry. These observations 
are, I am aware, tediously minute ; but as their whole value de- 
pends on their minuteness, their tediousness will, I trust, be excused. 
A simple expression of opinion, with no reason assigned, would be 
valueless. On the whole I think it possible that the Aquiry may 
be the greater river, and its course (up-stream) can hardly fail to be 
towards the known part of the Madre de Dios ; but I incline to 
think this river will eventually be found to be one of the many 
sources of the Beni. 

Certainly, the simplest solution of the problem would be a 
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descent of the Madre de Dios from the Cordillera ; but there are 
great difficulties in the way of this : first, the hostility of the In- 
dians, the Chunchos, and secondly, the impossibility of obtaining 
a crew in Caravaya. It by no means follows that the Indians would 
be equally hostile to a party ascending the river. In Pasto (New 
Granada) I was told that the descent of the Japura was very dan- 
gerous on account of the Indians ; and an old Brazilian trader on 
that river tells me that the Miranhas, a tribe 20 days by river 
within the boundaries of New Granada, declared to him boldly that 
they always attack any one coming from above (as those from above 
in old times tried to subdue them, and never brought them any- 
thing) ; they are, however, most friendly towards, and honourable 
in their dealings with, traders from below. The second difficulty 
might be met by taking men from here, as, once embarked on the 
Madre de Dios, with their faces homewards, they would not turn 
back — up-stream — for any danger. This plan would, however, be 
very expensive, and natives of the Amazon would probably not 
stand the cold of the Cordillera. 



Latitudes and Longitudes of Points on River Purus, 



Sitio de Manoel Ascencao (Birury) 

Sitio de Florencio 

Aruma (old Mura mission and village) 
Highest point (up river) of I. Uajaratuba 

Sitio de Boa Vista 

River Parana-pixuna (mouth) 

Barreira de Ipocuriha (highest point) .. 

Feitoria de Joao Gabriel 

River Tapaua , .*. 

Barreira de Cauariha (Igarape* mouth) .. 

River Mucuim 

Canotama (feitoria of Manoel Urbano) . . 

River Marf 

River Itux^ 

River Sepatynim 

River Pauynim 

Igarape Atiaury (mouth)* 



Latitude s. 



53 20 
17 16 

45 15 
4 

15 50 
37 
43 
36 10 

46 20 
8 



6 32 15 

6 32 20 

7 4 12 

7 18 43 
7 35 6 

7 47 35 

8 19 24 



Longitude w. of Greenwich. 



Time. 



H. M. S. 

4 5 28 (^) 

4 8 35(^4) 

4 11 36 
4 12 30 

4 15 24 
4 17 22 (A) 
4 16 42 

{about 10 sec.) 
e. of next, j 
4 17 22(^4) 

18 7 

19 9 
21 25 

28 12 (a) 

29 8 



Space. 



61 17 00 

62 08 45 

62 54 00 

63 07 30 

63 51 00 

64 20 30 
64 10 30 



64 20 30 
64 31 45 

64 47 15 

65 21 15 
67 03 00 
67 17 00 



* By an observation of e 2 Sagittarii Oc. D. (Sept. 1st, 1865) the longitude of the 
Anaury mouth is 4 h 29 m 20 s , and the longitudes of the neighbouring positions 
deduced from this by chronometer are — 

H. M. S. 

River Pauynim 4 28 20 

River Inauynim 4 29 38 

River Aquiry 4 29 34 

which differ little from those determined in 1864, as given above. 

i 2 
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> on River Purus — contin 


ued. 




Longitude w. of Greenwich. 




Time. 


Space. 


O f " 

8 30 34 
8 45 6 


H. Jf. s. 

4 29 25 
4 29 26 (a) 


o / If 

67 21 15 
67 21 30 


9 12 


37 56-6(4) 


69 29 00 


9 8 10 


39 26 (a) 


69 51 30 


9 25 15 
9 47 10 


42 7 
43 (a) 


70 31 45 
70 45 00 


9 57 


43 55 (a) 


70 58 45 


10 34 47 
10 44 55 
10 36 44 
10 52 52 


45 48 
47 22 (a) 
48 36 
49 8 


71 27 00 

71 50 30 

72 09 00 
72 17 00 



Eiver Inauynim 

Eiver Aquiry 

Point of observation of eclipse of sun, 
Oct. 30th, 1864 

Eiver Araca [JST.B. lat. by dead reckoning | 
from 6 miles below] \ 

Eiver Curynaha 

Eiver Eixala .. .. .. ,. 

Eiver Curumaha [lat. by dead reckoning) 
from 7 miles below and 6 miles above] f 

Eiver de Manoel Urbano 

Purus divides 

Farthest point of observation on n. fork 

Farthest point pf observation on s. fork 



Distances from 


Mouth of Eiver Purus. 










English Miles. 


Height above 
Sea-level. 


San Thome* Channel .. 


10 

15 

65 

142 

201 

249 

306 

360 

470 

505 

590 

653 

692 

745 

762 

812 

890 

978 

1073 

1104 

1170 

1241 

1445 

1494 

1560 

1618 

1648 

1745 

1785 

1792 

1866 

1847 




Birurf Channel 

Cuiana Channel 




Barreira do Sacado 




A Campina (Mura maloca) 
Boa Vista (last house up riv 
Eiver Parana-pixuna .. 








er) ., 






Eiver Jacare 




Barreira de Umaham 




Ejver Tapaua 




Eiver Mucuim , 


107 feet. 


Eiver Marf 

Eiver ltuxf . . . . 

Eiver Mamoria-mirim 




Eiver Sepatynim 




Barreira de Hyutanaham 




Eiver Mamoria-grande .. . . .. .. . . 




Eiver Pauynim r 


303 feet, 


Eiver Inauynim ,. 








Eiver Aquiry . , .. ., ., 


364 feet. 


Eiver Can °"uity 




Eiver Hyuacu 


457 feet. 


Eiver Araca 


587 feet. 


Eiver Tarauaca 




Eiver Curynaha 


663 feet. 


Eiver Eixala 


716 feet. 


Eiver Curumaha 


748 feet. 


Eiver de Manoel Urbano .. .. 




Eiver de Patos 




Purus divides r 


1088 feet, 


Farthest point reached on s. 
Farthest point reached on n 


fork 
fork 
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At Canotama (Itiver Mucuim) mean of 16 days' observation — * 

INCHES. 

Bar. (at 32°) 9 a.m. 29-930 b. 74*7° D.— W. (9 a.m.) 3-46° 
,> 3 p.m. 29-812 e. 79-3° „ (3 p.m.) 5-50° 



Mean .. 29*871 e. 77-0° Mean .. 448° 

Barometrical observations at other points were referred to Canotama, if a 
single observation to the homologous hour, so as to eliminate the diurnal 
variation. The height of Canotama was calculated with bar. = 29*98 e. 82° 
at sea-level (which may not be correct). 
At point where the Purus divides, lat. 10*45° s., mean of 4 days' observation — 

Bar; (at 32°) 9 a.m. 28*964 e.=81*0° D.— W. 5*5 
3 p.m. 28*808 e. = 83*5° „ 6*0 

The barometer used was a portable Fortin bar. (by Casella), with vernier 
reading to ^ inch ; the zero had been determined at Kew. The " ring " 
continued sharp throughout. 



APPENDIX. 



Map. — This has been made from bearings and distances taken throughout 
the whole river, and from observations with sextant and artificial horizon 
(mercurial). Observations of latitude were taken at 79 points, and time 
observations for longitude by chronometer at about three-fourths of them. So 
far as was possible, time observations were repeated at the principal points 
on the down voyage, so as to be dependent On chronometer for a few days 
only. The absolute longitudes marked (J.) were determined by occupation, 
the circumstances^of which (of all visible) were always calculated beforehand. 
These points are— 

1. Sitio of Manoel Ascenscao (x Yirginis Oc. E., June 13th, 1864). 

2. Aruma (Missao de Muras) p Sagittarii, Oc. R., June 20th, „ 
*4c4. Canotama* Aug. 10th, Jupiter, Oc. D., 4h. 17 m. 19 s. 

„ Jupiter, Oc. R., 4 h. 17 m. 23 s. 

Aug. 11th, ^ Ophiuci, Oc. D t , 4h. 17 m. 24*5 s. 

3|c3. Mouth of River Tapaua, Aug. 15th /3 Capricorni, Oc. D., observed a 
few miles below, on nearly the same meridian (differing 1 sec. by chronometer). 

5. A point about 30 miles below River Araca, by end of eclipse of O, 
Oct. 30th. The beginning of the eclipse was also observed ; and calculated 
(without second differences) as a general test, but not relied on as it differed 
about 20 sec. 

The longitudes intermediate and above depend on chronometer. I am 
aware that the longitudes of the highest part of the Purus would make it cross 
the Ucayali in some maps ; but being ignorant how the longitude of that river 
has been determined, I have not chosen (which indeed would be scarcely 
honest) to alter my results. Annexed are some of the ratings of the chrono- 
meter, to show what reliance may be placed on it — 

* At the same place, 1865 : July 23 — Aug. 5. 

INCHES. 

9 A.M. Bar. (at 32°) 29*898 E. = 76*0 CD.— W.) = 2°*56 
3 P.M. i9 29*779 „ = 82*1 „ =5 *62 



Mean .. 29838 e. = 79°-0 4*09 
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Stationary at Canotama, July 27th to Aug. 12th, losing .. 4*25 sec. per day.* 
Down from Canotama and back to same point, Aug. 13th) q r 

to 27th, losing \ 60 

From Canotama to point of observation of eclipse of O, sup-) 

posing the longitude correct, Sept. 5th to Oct. 30th, losing) 
From Oct. 30th to Dec. 11th I had no means of rating. 
Dec. 11th to 23rd up S. fork of Purus and back to mouth,) 

losing j 

The chronometer being several times carried overland, when canoe was un- 
loaded for rapids. 
Dec. 30th to Jan. 9th, up 1ST. fork and back to mouth, losing 4*9 sec. per day. 

Canoe unloaded three or four times. 
Jan. 19th to Feb. 3rd (point of eclipse of O to Canotama) 4'16 „ 

This is the rate I have assumed for Jan. 9th to 19th, and on which depends 
the longitude of the point where the Purus divides. But supposing the true 
rate to differ from the assumed rate by as much as 2 sec. per day, and more 
does <iot seem probable ; this in 10 days would give an error of 5 miles only. 
It may be added that the longitude of the farthest point of observation on 
N. fork, determined chronometrically, differs from that given by a set of 
lunar distances by 5 sec. only ; this of course was a chance, but it serves as a 
general confirmation. The chronometer was never taken on shore for observa- 
tions, except those of occultations (and the accompanying time observations) ; 
others being taken with a watch duly compared. Points determined on the 
doivn voyage, and therefore depending but a few days on chronometer, are 
marked (a). 

The distances may seem exaggerated, but the tortuousness of the Purus 
explains them. The difference of latitude by dead reckoning about as often 
fell short of as exceeded that given by observations. The distance from the 
mouth to the Barreira de Hyutanaham, given by the steamer expedition, 
exceeds by 10 or 11 miles mine, which was calculated altogether independently, 
being made up of the miles and half miles of the different bearings. 

The languages of tribes on the Purus seem to have but' little resemblance 
to one another, as will appear from the following words : — 



English. 


Pamraaiy. 


Hypurina. 


Manetenery. 


Canawary. 


Sun 


safiny 


atocanti 


cashi 


wari. 


Moon 


massicii 


cassiri 


siri. 




Fire 


sijii 


chamina 


chi-chi 


chi-i. 


Water 


paha 


iborahai 


hiini 


waka. 


River 


wainy 


weni 


weni. 




Dog 


djuimayhi 


anguity 


kewe. 




Tortoise 


li-juni 


chetu-yu 


canuya. 




Tapir 


dama 


chama 


chema 


chema (Ger- 
man " ch"). 


Hen 


aracaua 


patari 


catauri. 




Bananas 


sepatihi 


chi-pari* 


sapana. 




Star 


boiri 


wiriki 


cataheri. 




Father 


bi-y 


pate 


\ 




Mother 


mia 


natii 


1 These words 


in both lan- 


Brother 


adjiii 


nabiri 


> guages I did not verify 


Woman 


garnii 


setu 


J with natives 




Girl 


imainauy 


setiiruntim 


J 




About half the Pammarys 


understand the 


Lingoa-geral ; not 


more than eight 


or ten Hypurinas, 











* The rate given by the maker (C. Fr,odsham) in Nov. 1863, was "gaining 
0*5 S per day ;" but the chronometer had been (of necessity) allowed to stop for 
two months, before my journey up the Purus, and on starting again assumed a 
losing rate of 4'5 8 to 5 s per day. 



